HISTORY OF ENGLISH EDUCATION

based mainly on histoiy and tradition; yet, except among
the extreme secularists, it was generally agreed that popular
education must have a religious basis. The State's con-
tribution to education had been steadily growing since
1833, and with it voluntary effort had also grown. But it was
not clear that the voluntary system with Government aid
was proving capable of meeting national needs and of being
so developed as to meet future needs. There were many
parties and much conflict, and the dissatisfaction was
general; but recognition of the importance of the education
question was shown by the creation of an Education
Department by an Order in Council dated February 25th,
18 5 6. It took the place of the Privy Council's Committee for
Education. The Lord President of the Council was nominally
its chairman; but, as he was a peer, a Vice-President was
also appointed, who was a member of the House of
Commons and a member of the Government in power. He
was thus responsible to the House for the expenditure of
his Department and was in practice the head of it.

To investigate the complicated problems of national
education, a Royal Commission was appointed in 1858,
under the chairmanship of the Duke of Newcastle. Its aim
was "to inquire into the Present State of Popular Education
in England, and to consider and report what measures, if
any, are required for the Extension of sound and cheap
Elementary Instruction to all Classes of the People." In
order to discover the "present state of popular education"
ten assistant commissioners carried out an investigation in
ten selected areas of differing types- It was found that a few
monitorial schools still existed, but the pupil-teacher
system was proving a success, though it was as yet in its
initial stages. The policy of leaving popular education to
the churches and the voluntary associations had in a way
been justified, for it was estimated that i in 7*83 of the